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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 


FIFTH (SUPERVENING) SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
I. The State of God's Faithful in the World 


1. This Sunday's liturgy presents numerous facets of the 
New Testament relationship between God and man. Christ is 
king over His redeemed, over all who hear Him and are glad to 
have been chosen as His subjects. His holy city, the new Sion 
(introit, gradual), is the Church. To indicate the relationship 
more familiarly, ouzs Lord used the figure of a good householder 
and his servants (gospel). Because of the baptismal ernbodiment, 
Christ and His own form “‘one body’’—the mystical body of 
Christ—all being united in Him and with one another in “‘the 
bond of charity’’ (epistle). 











2. a) Into the field of His kingdom, the souls of the re- 
deemed, God sows the good seed of grace, truth, and virtue. This 
He destines to yield, in turn, an abundance of the fruit of good 
deeds. St. Paul, in the epistle, enumerates mercy, benignity, humil- 
ity, modesty, patience, forgiveness, holiness, peace, charity, grati- 
tude, wisdom, joy in the Lord and in His teaching, and doing all 
to the honor of our heavenly Father in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


b) Now, “‘while men were asleep’’ (gospel), under cover of 
darkness, the evil one and those who serve him in sin sowed the 
cockle of the opposite evils, falsehoods and vices. Today move- 
ments are promoted to uproot these in the world. But our Lord 
would rather have His sowings of truth, goodness and virtue to 
grow up so exuberantly as to crowd out the other, leaving that to 
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be dealt with by Him ‘‘in the time of the harvest,’’ the day of 
judgment. 

c) We examine our conscience. Has the good seed grown up 
and brought forth fruit in abundance in us, or, while asleep, not 
watching and praying, have vices and errors been making their 
appearance, even to the suffocating of the good? 


II. The Faithful of God’s Household are Renewed 


1. Humbly admitting that evils have made their inroads 
into the field of our labor in God's service, we find solace and 
gladness amid our sorrow because Christ still reigns over us 
(introit, gradual). 

a) With the Church we beseech our heavenly Father in His 
goodness: ‘“‘Watch over Thy household’’; for, realizing our own 
lack of watchfulness, we rely on His grace and His protection 
(collect) . 

b) On dedicating our lives anew to the service of God— 
doing good in this world unto His honor and glory—we are glad 
in the anticipation of His working in us, so that we may say in 
truth: “I shall not die, but live, and shall declare the works of the 
Lord” (offertory). 

2. God alone knows the length of time still allotted us to 
have His sowings of grace, truth, and virtue prevail over evil and 
bear much good fruit. Away, then, with sloth, tepidity, and indif- 
ference; with our sleepiness in our divine King’s service, lest our 
souls become weed-infested. Craving to begin anew, and betimes 
before it is too late, we offer to our merciful Father His divine 
Son’s renewed Sacrifice—first in propitiation because of our fail- 
ings, then with our appeal that He “direct our inconstant hearts” 
(secret) . 


III. Christ Transforms His Faithful Members 


1. Christ’s members, who respond to His dictates which He 
Himself magnificently exemplified, do good and overcome evil 
with good. In Him they are transformed into “other Christs,”’ 
bearing up under afflictions in patience, forgiving others’ trespasses 
against them, retaliating for hatreds with charity, even laying 
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down their lives for others if need be and so sharing in Christ's 
atoning work. 

2. a) We ‘‘wonder at these things which proceed from the 
mouth of God’’ (com. ant.), His teachings, His commands, His 
providing the means of grace. At the priest’s word—Christ’s word 
as spoken at the Last Supper—Christ Himself comes, in Himself 
to renew and transform us. 

b) By His sacrificial and sacramental means of grace, He 
draws off our souls’ infections and poisons; He restores us to 
spiritual health; He provides us with all we need for the good 
things of God in us to grow and become greatly fruitful. 

3. Yet we have cause to fear. Inconstancy of heart is apt to 
draw us from Christ and throw us back upon our human, sinful 
selves. How, then, shall we fare in the day of judgment? Betimes 
we beseech our now merciful Father to grant that our supernat- 
ural weal be really effective in us, the pledge of which we again 
have received in this day’s celebration of the divine mysteries (post- 
com.). 

TWENTY-FOURTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
I. Time’s End and Eternity’s Beginning 

1. While in spirit, with this Sunday's liturgy, we contem- 
plate the conditions to prevail at this world’s dissolution, we 
bestir ourselves to make the best use of the days that still remain 
to us personally. 

a) At this end of another year of the Church, our Lord is 
represented as speaking, in the prophecy of Daniel, of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The prophecy was actually fulfilled in the year 
70. Christ’s warning served the Christians to take to timely flight. 
The unbelieving deicide Jews were left to suffer the consequences 
of their not having received and heeded their Savior. 


b) Our Lord merges Jerusalem's destruction with that of the 
world. The one of the past is the ominous foreshadowing of the 
awful cataclysm yet to come. While the time of the one was defi- 
nitely predicted, not so the other. Great wars will come, epidemics, 
famines, earthquakes, the Church will be spread to all parts of 
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the world; Christians will suffer persecution, even as Christ was 
persecuted. Yet God alone knows the end thereof. Only this did 
our Lord make definitely known, that the end will come suddenly: 
“And immediately after the tribulation of those days, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall down from heaven, and the powers of heaven 
shall be moved”’ (gospel). 


2. While we are given to fancying that the end is still a long 
way off, we must realize that time for us is at an end with our 
own death. And just as little as we know when the day of the 
great end will come, so little do we know when death will close 
our eyes to time, only to open our mind’s vision in eternity. Our 
watchword, then, must be be prepared. It is high wisdom to be and 
to do now as we shall wish to be and to have done when death 
overtakes us. 


II. Christ’s Last Appearance on This Earth 


1. The Son of God once visibly walked upon this earth; 
He is with us now, in spirit; upon our altars He is present, but 
veiled under the appearances of bread and wine, in the sacrament of 
the holy Eucharist. Lastly, however, He will again appear visibly: 
“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven [the 
cross}, and then shall all the tribes [the godless] of the earth 
mourn; and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with much power and majesty’’ (gospel). 


2. Also all the dead will then be called forth from their 
graves: “‘He shall send His angels with a trumpet and a great 
voice.’” He who made man of the dust of the earth can also again 
call forth the dust that once was man, to have man face his Maker. 


3. Thereupon will follow the separation of the sheep from 
the goats, the elect from the damned. Gone will be time for con- 
version and for laboring unto good; divine mercy will have given 
way to divine justice. While our Lord does not speak of the judg- 
ment in today’s gospel reading—the disciples had not inquired 
about that—He does so later and at some length (cf. Matth. xxv, 


31-46). 
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III. For the Days That Remain to Us 


1. Today, at divine worship, we owe to God to be increas- 
ingly intent upon carrying out His designs in creating, redeeming, 
and sanctifying us; namely, that we live unto His honor and glory, 
so that after this earthly exile He can take us home to Himself. 


a) Realizing that our days are to be in collaborating with 
the graces and gifts of virtue with which God has endowed us, we 
today beseech Him to stir up our will, and the wills of all His 
faithful, so that we all ‘‘more earnestly strive to bring forth the 
frui€ of good works’ (collect). 


b) St. Paul, too, prays: ‘“That you may be filled with the 
knowledge of the will of God, in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing; that you may walk worthy of God, in all things pleas- 
ing, being fruitful in every good work’ (epistle). 


c) While we offer to our triune God Christ's renewed Sac- 
rifice and our renewed dedication to His service, we pray that the 
hearts of all of us be again centered in Him; that on “being freed 
from hankering after the things of earth, we may come to desire 
the things of heaven’’ (secret). Our Lord Himself, on our receiv- 
ing Him, affirms our desire and grants what we, believing, pray 
for (communion antiphon). 


d) Aware that vicious tendencies remain in our soul to 
molest and hinder us from accomplishing God's designs and our 
resolutions, we appeal to Him that “‘by the sacrament we receive, 
our souls may be restored by the gift of its healing power’ (post- 
com.). 


2. There remains to offer, today and every day of our lives, 
‘thanks to God the Father, who hath made us worthy to be 
partakers of the lot of the saints in light: who hath delivered 
us from the powers of darkness and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love’’ (epistle). 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE CARE OF SOULS TODAY ' 


WHE entire question of the care of souls seems to call 
for a re-examination in our day. If much of the 
“true Christian spirit’’ has been lost to us and must 
be regained (Pius X), this latter task evidently 
devolves to a large extent upon the pastor of souls, 
the father of the parish family. 

What has been the general attitude in this regard in the past 
generation? We were affected by the liberalistic philosophy of our 
time. Religion was something apart from the rest of life. It could 
be reduced to a few minimum essentials. Do the inescapable mini- 
mum of your obligations with as little effort and time as possible, 
and leave it at that! Or our parish life was concerned greatly with 
social activities and material advances. We gauged spiritual life 
by the number of Communions, etc., and prided ourselves on our 
flourishing condition. We thought least of probing deeper into 
the meaning of it all; we were too satisfied with ourselves and 
with the accepted standards of our day. 


Things went on almost too smoothly. The life of the Church 
thrives on contradiction, challenge, attack, persecution, and there 
was little of that. In the meantime movements started—the litur- 
gical movement, Catholic Action, youth movements—but these 
took root only in isolated places. People were willing, but the 
older generation of priests had their ironclad ‘‘traditions,’’ from 
which it is hard to set oneself free. 

The depression and the great upheavals of our time, however, 
have forced the issue. They have convinced all thinking observers 
that we need again to dig deeper foundations for our religion if 
it is to withstand the onslaughts of today, if it is to be something 
more than the external and routine way of doing things which 
has proved its total inadequacy. 

This is not meant to deny that much good was accomplished 
in the past or that much good is being done today in the old ways. 
That is obvious. But the care of souls must look to the future 





Freely oe ey Dom Virgil Michel) from an article in Bibel und 
Liturgie, Vol. XII 
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also. It must lay the foundations for an intenser and sturdier faith 
in the people. 
I 

Negatively, we must not be content with peripheral activities, 
but go to the heart of things. Above all, we dare not compromise 
or water down. If we build sturdy Christians, they themselves 
will know how to act in peripheral cases. We must keep religion 
apart from politics. Christ our Lord showed us how to concentrate 
on the kingdom of God. Let us do the same. Let us say farewell 
to our anxious preoccupation with all manner of societies. For- 
merly we thought of winning souls by circuitious routes—socials, 
plays, games, etc. These means have rendered little service to the 
Church. Today we must appeal more directly to the religious 
instinct in souls. 

Let us not emphasize the work of external organization too 
much. The prime question is not whether we have our flock well 
in hand in a complete filing system, but whether we have them 
in our hearts. A parish family is too large if the pastor cannot 
keep in personal touch with all members; it should be divided. 
We are still hankering too much after centralized desk efficiency, 
and our pastoral work is too much a paper affair and not enough 
a living thing. 

In short, let us attack our pastoral work, not at the periphery, 
but essentially at its center. People today are tired of half-hearted 
ways; they want things that are whole and genuine. 


II 

Positively, there are three ways of pastoral activity which 
we may call natural. They are more than that, but they are also 
distinct from the purely supernatural means. I shall call them 
personal contact, charity, and personality. 

a) Personal contact. In our preoccupation with collective or 
mass action, we have sometimes forgotten the individual soul 
altogether. Of course, the fellowship has the first place in our 
work, but persons are brought to the fellowship through individ- 
ual contact with them. The whole sacramental life of the Church 
reaches to the individual. The individual soul is baptized, con- 
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firmed, receives Communion, the last unction; each one must 
develop the graces received by the individual cooperation of his 
own efforts. And so pastoral work also demands personal contact. 
A great drawback of the giant parish is that the parishioner and 
the pastor never meet face to face. 

Christ, however, pointed the way in the parable of the good 
shepherd: “I know mine and mine know me.”’ The sheep attend 
to His voice and He calls them by name. This is a true pastor's 
work. Today the priest must use every opportunity to instruct 
(edify) by personal contact; he must resume personal visiting 
of families, diligently occupy the confessional. The pastoral work 
of today is exacting and endless, but it will disclose many a Nico- 
demus or Samaritan woman. 


b) Charity. The administration of charities has often been 
too bureaucratic and mechanical. Yet it should be the precursor 
of the actual cure of souls, as our Lord demonstrated. We cannot 
work miracles of healing like He did, but we can administer 
miracles of love and thus heal wounds of the soul. Even where 
funds are lacking for substantial aid, we can help by a loving 
sympathy, which is the best cooperator in pastoral work. Means 
for this are always at our disposal: our mouth, our eyes, ears, 
hands, feet and heart—patience and sympathy. 

c) Personality. It is nothing new to say that the priest must 
possess a beautiful, noble personality. Why is he caricatured so 
often today as a hypocrite, a time-server, a “‘four-flusher’’?* Is that 
altogether groundless? There are indeed many true saints among 
the clergy. Yet often there is a certain deficiency of the natural 
virtues and graces esteemed so highly by the people. Living apart 
from social fellowship, the priest at times shows lack of good 
culture and manners. He may wish to appear as a superman, born 
to command and to be served. Gentility and nobility of mind are 
sometimes absent; he is petty, exacting, peevish, self-willed. 

Yet in pastoral contacts personality counts, even as the per- 
sonality of Christ affected His environment. Think of Nathaniel, 
Nicodemus, Matthew, Zachaeus, Magdalen—His look sufficed! 





*This article was written after the Anschluss.—ED. 
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All Christians, and hence pastoral leaders of Christians like- 
wise, must be noble, frank, open, faithful, grateful, polite, modest, 
temperate, simple and sober, appreciative and magnanimous. Not 
narrow, greedy, moody, sour and pessimistic. 


Ill 

So much for qualities and means. Now for the actual work 
of the pastorate. There are first of all worship, the Scriptures, and 
prayer and fasting, and then the parish and the family. 

a) Worship. External organization has failed. Let us reor- 
ganize from within. How? By common worship. The importance 
of the liturgical movement and of liturgical education is evident 
today. The altar must become in fact the center and the magnet 
of the congregation. Formerly the church was a gathering place 
for the faithful, in which they satisfied their religious needs largely 
in their own way and as they pleased. Today we must invite and 
urge them to cooperation in the sacrificial offering. Thus each 
member has his part to play, but in loving union with his fellow 
members—and all are brought closer to the altar of Christ, i.e., 
closer to Christ and to God. 

The liturgical year must be unfolded to the faithful and the 
sacrifice of the Mass be made the center of their lives. Active and 
intelligent participation by the people is the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. The liturgical move- 
ment is providential for our time. 


b) Holy Scripture. The more a Christian knows of his faith, 
the more will he be filled and inspired by it. A good deal of present 
laxity and indifference among Catholics is due to religious ignor- 
ance. 


This must change. Instruction must go to the very root of 
things. But where are the sources to be found for such instruction? 
The catechism is too dry, dogma too abstract, moral too didactic, 
and apologetics too negative. We must go back to the Bible, the 
revealed word of God—unique among all books. The Scriptures 
are for all alike, the high and the lowly, the intellectuals and the 
uneducated. They appeal to understanding, will and feeling, they 
offer proper nourishment to the whole man. The divine word gives 
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instruction as well as light and grace. It must again become the 
manual for preaching, meditation, and family reading. 

c) A forgotten exercise of Christian life today is prayer and 
fasting. It seems to me there is too much of a one-sided Western 
activism among us. We seem to think all depends on our efforts, 
and little or nothing on divine grace. At least we seem to have 
small reliance on the latter. God can raise up a new generation out 
of stones. Hence we must open wide the sluices of His grace. Christ 
Himself pointed to the preeminence of prayer and fasting for this 
purpose. They are the means of using violence for heaven. Through 
them we must wrestle for souls with Satan. Have we not done 
too little of this hitherto? 


IV 


All the above are included in a higher unity in what we may 
call the living parish family. That is our supreme society, the 
supernatural family of which the pastor is spiritual father. It is 
high above all other societies, it is willed by God, and worthy of 
the pastor’s highest efforts. Both elements are important: the life, 
i.e., the divine Christ-life, and the fellowship. The parish is the 
living cell of the mystical body. All parish activity and care has 
value only insofar as it produces or fosters divine life. This organ- 
ism is the genuine Christian organization which must be devel- 
oped and formed to the fullest extent. If we had many live parishes, 
formed out of altar and the divine word, all would be well with us. 

Finally, the Christian family and home are of immense 
importance today. Over-development of our societies has done 
much harm to family and home. The family must come back to 
its own. Both father and mother must resume their priestly func- 
tions of catechist, preacher, prayer-leader. The liturgical year must 
again be reflected in the life of the family. 

The pastor must again concern himself greatly with the fam- 
ily. He belongs with the family at particular family feasts. Visit- 
ing the homes takes on a new importance. Occasions are a bap- 
tism, wedding, sick-call, blessing of the home at Epiphany, etc. 
He could also engineer home meetings of relatives and conduct a 
religious discussion at such times. 
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Such are some leads for pastoral work in our new situation. 
There is no reason for losing hope, if we are but true pastors of 
souls. We Christians are an unconquerable citadel of God, against 
which the forces of hell cannot prevail. 


Pius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 





The priest who is conscious of the dignity of his 
vocation as organ of growth of the mystical body, real- 
izing that in a particular sense he is “‘apprehended by 
Jesus Christ’ (Phil. wt, 12), is, in the loftiest meaning 
of the word, a father to the many members whose lives 
are placed in his charge. His apostolic prayer, work and 
sacrifice perpetuate Christ’s work of redemption. As it 
was Christ’s ardent desire that His work should be fin- 
ished (Luke xt, 50), as the apostle felt the same holy 
unrest, saying: “‘a necessity lieth upon me’’ (1 Cor. ix, 
16), so the priest suffers if he cannot fulfill his mission. 
He re-enacts the love of the Good Shepherd, which ts the 
greatest love of all, for He laid down His life for His 
sheep. Being filled with the infinite, vital power of 
Christ, who draws all things to Himself, it is his sacred 
duty to promote the growth of the body and the mem- 
bers, “until Christ be formed’’ in them. . . . With 
Scheeben one may compare this office of the priest with 
that of the blessed Mother of God, who conceived and 
bore the Savior, giving Him His true human body.— 
JUERGENSMEIER, The Mystical Body of Christ as the 
Basic Principle of Religious Life, p. 256. 
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FULLER NATURAL LIFE THE BASIS FOR SUPERNATURE 


INCE the liturgy is the essential life of the Church, 
it is characterized by the same marks. Thus it is truly 
catholic, which means that it is capable of becoming 
the vital spark in the lives of all types of men in 
every kind of surroundings. The environment is the 

field in which a movement grows, and the more friendly the set- 
ting, the more fruitful the results. There is wisdom, then, in 
examining that environment which, in spite of the urbanization 
effected by the industrial revolution, still shelters more than half 
the human family: the land. 

It is a curious fact that few any longer have a true notion 
of rural life. —IThe modern minds have said the last word about 
agriculture when defining it as an economic occupation located in 
the open country. They ignore the essence of rural life, which is its 
philosophy. A true rural society is founded in the soil and receives 
its tone from it. There is a mutual cause-effect relationship between 
person and soil; the person cultivates the land, and is in turn 
influenced and shaped by it. A discussion of liturgy and land will 
have meaning only if one understands that land is the source of 
this transcendental quality which makes farming a way of life, 
and not merely an economic occupation. If land be taken in this 
sense, there is indeed an intimate relationship between it and the 
liturgy—a relationship which can be viewed from three stand- 
points. 

First of all, the entire environment of life on the land dis- 
poses the person toward the liturgy in a special manner. Not as 
much, of course, as does the life of the religious, the philosopher, 
or the theologian; but among the general occupations which the 
great majority of men follow, rural life is supreme in furnishing 
an environment in which liturgical life is richer and more easily 
attained. Several factors contribute to this affiliation between land 
and liturgy. 

1. The farmer deals constantly with fundamental processes, 
with birth, maturity, and death. His whole concern is with organic 
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things and vital activities. Thus he is above all a realist, and a 
genuine realist is naturally religious. The rural person perceives 
so thoroughly the order in the environment in which he works 
that he cannot help but reflect upon the Author of it. He is equally 
awed by the intelligence demanded to create and sustain organic 
processes. Prayer and contemplation come easily to him. The 
storms and occasional cruelty of nature strengthen rather than 
destroy his religious conviction; he realizes that if such a slight 
mishap as a frost at the wrong time can upset the schedule of a 
year, then infinite intelligence alone can guide the millions of fac- 
tors and causal lines to the order which normally results. The 
farmer may be a pagan, worshiping many gods. He may be super- 
stitious. He may be a man of simpie or naive faith. But he is never 
an atheist nor an idealist. His intimate contact with reality makes 
the latter impossible, and his evident contingency makes the former 
unthinkable. To adopt the liturgy is for him a natural and con- 
sistent step. He does not have to overcome false concepts, as do 
the materialists and idealists. He sees man as man. He knows both 
the body and the soul, and the realm of each. 


2. The rural man tends to be free from worldliness and to 
transcend immediate time and space. This does not mean that he 
necessarily views everything sub specie aeternitatis, but only that 
he is inclined to take a long-range attitude toward all things. He 
is relatively unmoved by the exigencies of the present and takes 
everything in stride, as another event in the long series which he 
knows to be normal to his way of life. He works and plans for a 
lifetime, not for the month or the year. No schema can contain 
his vision. His deepest concern on this earth is to pass his land on 
to his sons, and to improve it that they may have better land. 
It is in this sense that Oswald Spengler in The Decline of the West 
speaks of the “‘eternal peasant,’’ a universal man who is funda- 
mentally the same no matter what his century or nationality or 
culture. He recognizes that his vocation is to care for the land 
which has been bequeathed to him. He has obligations to his an- 
cestors and to his descendants. Thus there is an analogy between 
the farmer’s attitude toward his work and the Christian's toward 
the liturgy. The latter knows that he is carrying out the same 
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essential worship which occupied those of past ages and which 
countless generations in the future will continue to perform. Both 
the individual farmer and the individual Christian are but parts, 
though important parts, of organic functions which transcend the 
present. 


3. In his heart the farmer is a man of faith. He may com- 
plain bitterly about hardships and lament the occasional failures 
of nature, but underneath he is quite unperturbed by it all. For 
his faith is found in wisdom which comes from an intimate 
knowledge of nature, and it cannot be destroyed. Hailstorms, 
drouths, floods, accidents, and tragedies—all these come and pass. 
Yet life survives and rises to flourish again. No situation is so 
dark but what the light of a way out shines. Almost innately, 
usually without being conscious of it, the rural person comes to 
‘Consider the lilies of the field. . . ."’ He knows that his life is to 
work, to sow and reap, to cooperate with nature, and stolidly he 
performs his task. If nature fails, then nature fails, and there is 
nothing to do but try again. Even seven years of famine are not 
enough to discourage him from planting another crop in the 
spring of the eighth. The land nourishes this beautiful natural faith 
in man, even as the liturgy is the most efficacious means which the 
Christian can use to strengthen the faith which God has given him. 


4. As the farmer is a man of faith, so also is he blessed 
with peace. The nature of his work and his environment discour- 
ages disordinate and opposing passions. His life is tranquil and 
ordered—though by no means monotonous. This is especially 
true because his occupation is non-competitive. There is nothing 
of the battle between classes or between man and man such as is 
characteristic of the commercial and industrial world. The tur- 
moils of business do not reach him. His battles, when they come, 
are with nature and not with fellowmen. And nature is on the 
whole peaceful. A calamity of nature is a calamity precisely be- 
cause it is so unusual and out of harmony with the normal tran- 
quility. As nature proceeds from year to year like a chariot of 
peace, so does the farmer. In the apparent death of nature in the 
winter his work is light. The spring rains, which melt the snow 
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and bring the buds, also infuse new life into him. In summer he 
is most active, laboring early and late to keep pace with the vigor 
and strength of nature. And he relaxes with her in the fall, 
exhausted but joyful at having guided life to maturity. Just as 
each day begins with the intense quiet of night, then breaks open 
at dawn, blazes at noon, and retreats softly to dusk—all with 
perfect regularity—so also is the farmer’s life orderly. He cannot 
understand the miners who work underground, the subway and 
skyscraper employees who are dependent upon artificial light, the 
entertainers and the entertained who bDlare all the night. He sus- 
pects that there is something unnatural and disorderly about lives 
so lived and that they lack the peace and order which he enjoys. 


The life of the farmer, then, is characterized above all by 
health, since health signifies the condition of a man at peace, the 
well-being of both body and soul, the harmony of all the ele- 
ments in man’s nature. The farmer does not seek exclusively for 
security or independence or money or prestige or power. In reality 
he works for no particular end, for he is not a specialist. Ordinar- 
ily he has no more to show for all his years than a healthy life. 
Health, and health alone, is the end of rural life. 


Certainly the farmer is healthy in body, even though the 
work may bend his frame and the winds dry his skin. All his 
external senses are kept keen and active by his contact with nature. 
The desires and emotions are wholesomely stimulated, and par- 
ticularly by the joy of manual labor well done and of a harvest 
safely gathered. Even the sorrow which follows from loss of grain 
or livestock is not ravaging; on the contrary it makes for strength 
of character and results in deeper faith. The spiritual faculties of 
his soul, intellect and will, are constantly used. In no way is he 
an automaton, mechanically repeating monotonous tasks. Every 
movement of the day calls for a practical judgment and a practical 
volition. He is a man of common sense and is wise in no end of 
fundamental processes; it is not only practical wisdom but a kind 
of intuition which results in profound arid penetrating judgments. 
He is a reservoir of natural virtues, and all the more because his 
social relationships are of a highly personal nature. He is emi- 
nently a healthy man. 
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It is in their mutual end of fostering this peace or health of 
the person (and equally of society) that liturgy and land draw 
closest together. Father Theodore Wesseling has written: ‘“The 
Liturgy . . . aims at truly human perfection, it aims at health. 
Health is, indeed, one of the most common terms in which the 
Liturgy itself expresses this human perfection to which it desires 
to bring us.’’ The liturgy is the supernatural life; the land is a 
natural life. The liturgy has for its first end the honor and glory 
of God; the land disposes man to manifest homage to God. The 
liturgy has for its secondary end the health of the human person, 
and that is the proper end of life on the land. Liturgy and land, 
each in its own plane, seek to bring about the perfection of the 


whole man. 
(To be concluded) 


EMERSON HYNES 


Collegeville, Minn. 


O Lord God Almighty, who dost not cease to bless 
men with the bounty of heaven’s dew and with the 
produce of the earth’s fatness, we give thanks to Thy 
most loving majesty for this gathered harvest and we 
beg of Thy mercy graciously to bless, protect and pre- 
serve from all evil these crops which we have received 
from Thy beneficent kindness; grant, at the same time, 
that those whose hopes Thou hast fulfilled with good 
things may glory in Thy protection, may sing Thy 
mercies without ceasing, and so use temporal goods that 
they lose not those of eternity. Through Christ Our 
Lord. Amen.—From the Roman Ritual. 
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THE PLACE OF LITURGY IN MYSTICISM 


T first thought it may seem preposterous to some to 
hear mysticism and the liturgy mentioned in one and 
the same breath. Can there be any relation between 
these two types of religious experience? The essence 

aj) of mysticism is an intuitive experience, an immediate 
experience of God’s presence to the soul. This experimental knowl- 
edge of the presence of God is very often accompanied by a sus- 
pension of the senses, so frequently, in fact, that the suspension 
of the senses is generally mentioned as one of the essential charac- 
teristics of mysticism. However, this suspension of the senses seems 
to be as accidental to the mystic state itself as are the phenomena 
of ecstasy, visions, etc., that may and often do accompany it: 
for the mystic experience can occur without any interruption of 
the ordinary use of the senses (cf. Marechal, Etudes sur la psycho- 
logie des mystiques, I, p. 133). However that may be, it remains 
true that the mystic intuition is in no way essentially dependent 
on the activity of the senses, since in most cases the latter does 
not occur at ali. On the other hand, such activity of the senses is 
essential to the liturgical experience. The liturgy operates precisely 
by an appeal to the senses, it is sacramental. It is through the 
external gateways of the soul, the sense organs, that the soul 
itself is reached in the liturgy. Without this external appeal to the 
senses, there would be no liturgy at all as we understand it. On 
this point there is real opposition between the liturgical and the 
mystic experiences. Without wishing to diminish the force of this 
opposition, it may however be pointed out that the senses operate 
in the liturgy for the sake of informing and sustaining the intel- 
lect and heart. If the soul has at any time been sufficiently 2roused 
to activity, it may continue such activity without the aid of the 
senses, and then its state is no longer on this score so far removed 
from that of the mystic experience. 





But there is another difference between the two experiences 
which prevents us from considering one as a sort of natural con- 


sequence of the other, should we otherwise be inclined t 
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view. In both of them the divine acts upon the human soul. In 
the liturgy this is done through the powers which Christ has 
entrusted to His Church. In it God has, so to say, tied His hands, 
and has bound Himself to respond in the way of the liturgy, 
whenever the Church performs any official liturgical function. 
The divine energy then necessarily flows into the properly dis- 
posed human soul by virtue of the official action of the Church. 
Given the latter, God, humanly speaking, will not and cannot 
refuse to cooperate and to infuse His grace. In the mystic experi- 
ence, on the contrary, the action of God is not bound to occur 
by reason of any promises, or by reason of any conditions placed 
by man or by the Church. It is entirely free, supererogatory in the 
fullest sense of the term. In the mystic experience the Spirit 
breathes freely where and when He wills. In the liturgy the divine 
life flows where the official Church wills and indicates. But despite 
this difference, the relation between mysticism and the liturgy 
must be investigated, the question being whether liturgical spir- 
ituality is in harmony with the mystical or not, whether the 
disposition fostered by the liturgy is favorable to mystic experi- 
ences or not. 


That there is no complete opposition between the two experi- 
ences is evident from the fact that they have some characteristics 
in common. The liturgy is ever full of the love of God, which 
forms one of the mainsprings of its inspirational value for the 
human soul. And it ever aims at an increase of this love, never 
being satisfied with any status quo. The liturgy knows no rest in 
this regard and ever urges onward to greater heights of divine love 
and sacrifice. The mystic is eminently filled with a spirit of love, 
a love, too, that desires to sacrifice all to God. While commencing 
with the senses, it ends in the innermost recesses of the soul and 
there leaves a sense of the presence of God, of contact with Him, 
that is sometimes more and sometimes less coherent, but is always 
accompanied by an increasing desire for greater union with Him. 
From these standpoints, it would seem that the liturgy aims pre- 
cisely at the perfect union of love that is attained in special con- 
scious degree in the mystic state, only that the latter union is 
beyond the ordinary scope of the liturgy, being a further free 
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gift of God. In the true mystic state the experience of the soul is 
that of being passive over against the extraordinary activity of 
God. But this passive stage of mystic experience is preceded by an 
active one in which the soul is operative, that is, by an active 
purgation of the soul under the influence of supernatural grace. 
Such active purgation by the soul itself, we are told, ‘‘is achieved 
by means of penance and mortification, by temperance and con- 
trol of the passions, in general by mortification of the whole inner 
and outer man’’ (Grabmann, Wesen und Grundlagen der katho- 
lischen Mystik, p. 29)—in other words, exactly by means of 
that putting off of the old man and putting on of the new one 
which is the continuous aim of the liturgy. 


But even more must be claimed. The mystic experience is 
not at all probable in a soul that is not imbued with a liturgical 
sense and that neglects the liturgical channels of the spiritual life 
as much as possible. ‘“The liturgy must ever remain the basis and 
norm of mysticism,’’ says a modern writer in this regard, ‘‘on 
which the latter forms and exercises itself, from which it takes its 
point of departure, and to which it returns. If Christ is the inner- 
most center of all ecclesiastical life, then the liturgy, the mystic veil 
of Christ, through which He speaks to us, must, like the pillar of 
flame in which God Himself was enthroned, illumine our way into 
the promised land of the union with God. If there is no salvation 
outside the Church, then there is none outside the liturgy. In the 
liturgy the saving and the sanctification of soul is objectively ac- 
complished’ (Casel, Die Liturgie als Mysterienfeter, p. 97 f.). 
Surely it is hardly probable that God will greatly favor souls with 
the extraordinary gifts of His mystic union, who within the fold of 
His Church show little or no appreciation for the ordinary means of 
union with Him. It should therefore be no surprise to find that the 
great mystics of the Church have as a matter of fact displayed great 
appreciation and love for the liturgical life of the Church. ‘“‘The 
Catholic mystics,’’ as Dr. Grabmann puts it succinctly, ‘‘are filled 
with the warmest love for the Church. . . . With special clearness 
their sentire cum ecclesia |being of one mind with the Church] 
shows itself in their glowing and practical understanding of the 
liturgical life of the Church” (op. cit., p. 68 f.). 
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Nothing more need be said on this topic. The mystical 
experience is after all for the select few, specially singled out by 
God for this extraordinary grace. The liturgical experience, on the 
other hand, is for all alike. It is the ordinary means of living the 
life of Christ, a means within the spiritual and intellectual grasp 
of all the faithful. It has its message to carry to the soul of simplest 
faith and understanding and to the exceptionally gifted mind. To 
each it presents its message in words of inspiration within the 
capacity but also up to the level of his mind, and it does so with 
a power of replenishment that precludes its ever being exhausted 
by man. And since the mystic experience is not essential to sanc- 
tity, the liturgical experience is also the ordinary means to that 
higher state of sanctity of the soul in whom Christ truly resides 
permanently and in perfect assimilation. 

Even from this standpoint the claim of its special appropri- 
ateness in our own day can be made for the liturgical life. Dr. Ra- 
demacher, in calling attention to the fact that different types of 
sanctity were in vogue at different times—the martyr saint in 
primitive Christianity, the fugitive from the world in the Middle 
Ages—speaks of our own ideal and that of our immediate future 
as one characterized by ‘‘a restless elevating of the natural into 
the supernatural in a closed unitary personality.’’ There will al- 
ways be martyrs, confessors, and those fleeing the world, he says. 
“But in the future a type of sanctity hitherto less cultivated will 
be added to these, that of sanctity amidst the activities of routine 
and cultural life. And if we may believe in an upward evolution 
of human nature and Christianity, we should like unhesitatingly 
to give this newest type the preference over the earlier ones’’ (Das 
Seelenleben der Heiligen, p. 35). Today the recent canonizations 
and the papal call to Catholic Action both point in the same 
direction. Certainly this type of sanctity is most sorely needed in 
our day. It could very properly be called the liturgical type, sinc 
the liturgy is the indispensable source of the Christian spirit for al! 
men, and since its inspiration reaches so completely into all the 
angles and aspects of daily active life in the world. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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NE of the most striking characteristics of pagan cus- 
toms is the importance attached to signs and sym- 
bols in the religious and social life of primitive 
peoples. Judged by their universality, found as they 
are among races of all creeds and grades of civiliza- 

tion, they seem to be an absolute essential to the elemental require- 

ments of human nature, and in this respect it is easy to see the 

‘‘psychological’’ wisdom or “‘humanness,” if we may use the 

expression, of the sacraments and sacramentals of the Catholic 

Church. From this fact it would further not be difficult to argue 

to the superiority of the Catholic religion over other versions of 

Christianity as a universal belicf. A pagan will unhesitatingly 

admit that the Catholic Church is the true Church, and he is 

inclined to such a view because he is instinctively attracted to it. 

This experience of mine, shared by all other missionaries I know, 

was strikingly corroborated recently. A pagan, asked by a school- 

boy why he thought the Catholic Church the true Church and 
any of the Protestant Churches existing in the district wrong, 
answered, quite validly according to native ways of thinking, 
that ‘‘we know that the Catholic Church has seven sacraments. 
If Protestant Churches were the true Church, all the sacraments 


would be in them.” 














But it is not the purpose of this paper to enter into an account 
of the pros and cons of Catholic and non-Catholic beliefs from 
the pagan’s point of view. We here maintain that an external 
expression of a moral thing is as natural as the human race itself, 
and is an inborn need of the human heart. This truth, for that 
matter, can even be deduced from the need ultra-moderns have 
felt, after tossing to the winds more obvious renderings of a 
belief in a spiritual world, of turning to a worship of “‘mascots”’ 
and other talismen. Although its devotees may think that they 
have discovered a highly sophisticated way of satisfying theiz 
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emotions and are very original, this practice is nothing more than 
yet another form of the multi-headed monster of paganism. 

From the following examples, taken at random out of a 
large assortment of “signs and symbols’’ found in Northern 
Cameroon, it will be clear that they are the life and soul of 
religion and society of primitive races, and, incidentally, that they 
have survived the long course of ages, as many are, more or less, 
a repetition of old Hebrew and Egyptian customs. 

The scape-goat. Among the Lamnso tribe it is a custom to 
drive a goat into the wilderness when certain native traditions 
have been violated. Thinking that this peculiar survival of ancient 
Hebrew rites was unique, I reported my findings to a district 
officer of the British Colonial Service, a noted anthropologist, whe 
has many writings on native customs to his credit. He answered 
that he had come across the same ceremony among the Igbo in 
Nigeria, among whom he had worked for many years. 

Tearing of bag as a sign of sorrow. This custom seems well- 
nigh universal. Upon the death of a relative or on the occasion of 
any other great calamity, a bag, made of cloth or other material, 
and suspended from the arm, is torn. Head-shaving as an expres- 
sion of sorrow is perhaps even more common. 

Offering of first fruits. When the first beer has been brewed 
from the newly-ripened maize crop, the chief, before drinking of 
it, pours some on the ground, offering it to the deity. 

Foot-stool. The chief’s chair, the “‘king’s stool,’’ as it is 
locally called, is a sign of his power. Furthermore, to signify that 
he is the lord and master of all his people, he places his foot on 
the prostrate form of his subjects. This ceremony was in actual 
fact enacted on the verandah of the mission house in which I am 
writing, not so long ago, when the chief of the country, followed 
by a large retinue, paid us a ‘‘state visit.’’ The term ‘‘foot-rest’’ is, 
in fact, more apt. (‘I shall make thy enemies thy foot-stool.’’) 


A. BRUENS 
Nyinikom, B. Cameroons, B.W.A. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE VOICE OF THE HIERARCHY’ 


meme) LL who are solicitous for the present state of religion 
in our country recognize the necessity of renewing 
and increasing among the faithful the consciousness 
of their ecclesiastical unity under the headship of 
their pastors; in other words, of deepening their faith 
and confidence in the Church, the mystical body of Christ, and 
our common, loving mother, to whom we must all be united as 
sons and members. Indeed, if this sense of unity be lacking, true 
Catholic life cannot be built up, nor can there be any coordinated 
and efficacious action of the flock as a whole. 

The unity of the members of the Church has its origin in 
baptism. The principal means of conserving, restoring, and 
strengthening it are of the supernatural order: namely, the other 
sacraments, especially the Eucharist, in which we all partake of 
the one Bread; the offering of the Mass, the sacrifice of the whole 
Christian family; and the common celebration throughout the 
year of Christ’s Mysteries, wherein our hearts and voices blend 
in charity and unity. 

Understood thus, and not as mere ceremonial, the sacred lit- 
urgy truly ought to be regarded as “‘sacred action par excellence.”’ 
Hence ‘‘the intimate and necessary connection . . . between Chris- 
tian worship and the sanctification of the people.”’ 

Wherefore, following the lead of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius 
XI in recent apostolic documents, we think the time opportune 
to give pastors of souls certain general rules in this matter. 

All the faithful, not only those who have never fallen into 
sin but also those whom the grace of God and apostolic zeal have 
led back to Christ, come to His temple to receive life and to have 





‘The bishops of Belgium have again used the occasion of a council (Fifth 
Provincial Council of Malines) to further the liturgical revival with the full 
weight of their apostolic authority. The decrees of the Council, duly approved 
by the Holy See. have all the greater significance because, according to Cardinal 
van Roey, they were issued with special reference to the urgent needs of our 
times. The following paragraphs are from Tit. X, “Concerning the Liturgy’ 
(Acta et decreta Concilit provinctalts mechliniensis quinti.—Malines. Dessain. 
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it more abundantly. Therefore, it is above all absolutely impera- 
tive that they be not reduced to indifferent and passive attendance, 
either because they have not been sufficiently instructed about the 
sacred action, or because they have not been encouraged to partici- 
pate actively in it, or because they may have perceived that holy 
things are not always treated in a holy manner. 

It is consequently the duty of pastors and of all who have 
the care of souls zealously to instruct the faithful by every possible 
means concerning the nature and preeminent mission of the Church 
their mother, and also concerning the unity of the body ecclesias- 
tical, the dignity and sovereign value of the corporate and public 
acts of the sacred liturgy, and the meaning of all the rites in which 
Christians take part. ‘‘In fact, the yearly celebration of the holy 
Mysteries has far greater efficacy than all the weightiest documents 
of the ecclesiastical magisterium, to teach the people the things of 
faith and thereby to elevate them to the interior joys of life’ 
(Pius XI, Quas primas) . 

In the first place, we must inculcate and obtain spiritual par- 
ticipation, by which all who are present cooperate in offering the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. Since they do not receive the sacrament 
of holy orders, the laity do not possess the sacerdotal power; 
nevertheless, they are able, in moral union with the priest, to offer 
to God the Victim, Christ, who is immolated upon the altar in 
an unbloody manner by the ministry of the priest (Conc. Trid. 
Sess. XXII, c. 11). Hence it is fitting that nothing whatever hin- 
der those who assist at Mass from full participation, indeed that 
all things foster this intimate union of people and priest. 

To realize this ideal, it is to be hoped that pastors of souls 
will energetically promote the use of the missal. They should not 
only propagate it among the people; let them also take care to give 
it meaning by explaining the rites and prayers. This they may do 
either outside of Mass, for example on Saturday in preparation 
for the Sunday's Mass, or sometimes, where it can be done conve- 
niently, during the celebration itself. However, the Sunday instruc- 
tion is not to be omitted on this account. 

This spiritual union of the faithful will be nourished and 
made manifest by active external participation in the sacred func- 
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tion; for the faithful should not be present ‘‘as strangers or mute 
spectators,’ but ‘‘according to the prescribed norms, let them 
alternate their voices with those of priest and schola’”’ in the chants 
and prayers. 

However, no manner of external participation is to be em- 
ployed which has not been approved by the Apostolic See or the 
local ordinary. 

The best participation in the Sacrifice and the altar is sac- 
ramental Communion. That is why, according to the Ritual, the 
faithful are to be encouraged to receive within Mass itself, that 
is, after the Communion of the priest; and this opportunity is to 
be given all as far as can be done. 

However, the faithful are not to be hindered or forbidden 
access to the Sacrament outside of Mass; all are to have oppor- 
tunity to approach the holy table, and the practice of frequent 
Communion is to be strongly urged upon our Christian people. 

As regards the manner of celebrating the sacred Mysteries 
and all other sacred functions, the ‘‘wise and clear norms prescribed 
by the liturgical laws’’ and earnestly recalled in the decrees of the 
Fourth Provincial Council of Malines (256, 258) are to be 
minutely observed. If abuses have appeared anywhere, they are 
to be prudently suppressed. In this connection, let us recall the 
response of the Sacred Congregation of Rites which states that the 
custom, even if it be immemorial, may not be maintained, by 
virtue of which “in the Missa Cantata the celebrant intones the 
Creed and, having finished reciting it, immediately passes on to 
and completes the offertory, while the choir is continuing with the 
Creed.’ This applies a fortiori to Solemn Masses; nor may too 
lengthy a sermon serve as an excuse for it. The exact observance 
of the rubrics edifies the people, and thus it is more easily brought 
about that their hearts ‘‘are united ever more closely and intelli- 
gently to the priestly hierarchy of the praying Church.” 


V, 


— 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHRISTIAN RADICALISM 


HE wealthy classes must be induced to assume those 
burdens without which human society cannot be 
saved nor they themselves remain secure. . . . It must 
be the special care of the State to create those material 

Mam} conditions of life without which an orderly society 

cannot exist. .. . Christian charity avoids all semblance of demean- 
ing paternalism and all ostentation . . . it won to Christ the poor- 

est of the poor, the slaves. . . . On the one hand, we see thousands 
of needy, victims of real misery, for various reasons beyond their 
control... ; on the other, so many round about them who spend 
huge sums of money on useless things and frivolous amusement. 

... Let no one attempt with trifling charitable donations to exempt 

himself from the great duties imposed by justice. . . . Is it not 

deplorable that the right of private property defended by the 

Church should so often have been used as a weapon to defraud 

the workingman of his just salary and his social rights? Some... . 
while exteriorly faithful to the practice of their religion, in the 

field of labor and industry, in the professions, trade and business, 

permit a deplorable cleavage in their conscience and live a life 
too little in conformity with clear principles of justice and Chris- 
tian charity.” 

Each of these sentences is a blow at our smugness. A certain 
kind of Catholic may suspect me of quoting an adverse critic of 
the Church, a ‘‘pale pink’’ writer or one of those bad, bad com- 
munists for whom we are now supposed to look under every bed. 
Yet I am quoting from Pius XI! This “‘radicalism’’ is the teach- 
ing of the Church. The whole encyclical from which I quote— 
Divini Redemptoris—ought to be read and read again. It is a 
long, stirring attack on hypocrisy and lie, on false pretence and 
distortion. 

Divinit Redemptoris seems to me the most Christian and evan- 
gelical document of our age and the climax of the reign of that 
great pope who has just passed away. It sounds like an eleventh- 
hour warning of the shepherd who feels his death approaching, a 
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résumé of all his admonitions and a last appeal of the father to 
all his children. When he condemns communism, he shows his 
understanding heart to the victims of this error. But what seems 
to break his heart as Christ's vicar is the fact that he has to put the 
responsibility for the existence of such an abominable thing as 
communism and its diabolical tactics at the very doorstep of his 
own children, those Christians who ‘“‘permit a deplorable cleavage 
in their conscience.”’ 


Isn't this another reply to Bishop Noll’s question: ‘“What 
is wrong with our schools?’’ This cleavage of conscience! There 
we are at daily and Sunday Mass, professing to take part in 
Christ’s Sacrifice. The more liturgically minded we are, the more 
we realize that this cult-mystery puts us into the presence of the 
work of Redemption, whose climax was Christ’s voluntary sur- 
render to death. 

It ought to burn our hearts, as it burnt the great and gener- 
ous heart of Christ’s great vicar, Pius XI, who had the spirit of 
the prophets and apostles, that we ritually share in this supreme 
Sacrifice and yet in our lives belie it! 

Until we scrap all those readily accepted bogies of ““American 
standard of life,’’ ‘‘necessary comforts,’’ and ‘‘keeping our social 
position’’—all at the expense of charity and justice—we shall 
never see clearly what can be done. There are a few Christians 
in our cities who laugh at all these false pretences and live the life 
of poverty and sacrifice to undo what we are doing. Some Catho- 
lics call them the ‘‘great Catholic unwashed”’ and “‘pinks.’’ What 
does Pius say? ““To be sure of eternal life and to be able to help 
the poor effectively, it is imperative to return to a more moderate 
way of life, to renounce the joys, often sinful, which the world 
today holds out in such abundance, to forget self for love of the 
neighbor. There is a divine regenerating force in this ‘new precept’ 
(as Christ called it) of Christian charity (John xiii, 34). Its 
faithful observance will pour into the heart an inner peace which 
the world knows not and will finally cure the ills of humanity.”’ 
‘Go to the workingman, especially where he is poor, and in gen- 


eral, go to the poor.”’ 
7. A. &. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR ‘Football and the liturgy! Has it come to this? 
READERS Behold the liturgical movement at its wit’s end for 
drawing the liturgy into practical life!’’ 





It doesn’t matter greatly right now who is at his wit’s end. 
Some people begin to talk sense when they arrive at their wit's 
end. What suggested the combination of football and liturgy was 
the news that a Palestinian football team of Jewish Zionists had 
called itself the Maccabees, and the other fact that the liturgy, in 
its October lessons, dedicates the football month of October to 
the memory of the fighting Maccabees. How can any editor who 
is awake to trends of the times fail to capitalize that? 

We have always thought of football as a fighting game in 
which courage and strategy carry the banner all over mere paid 
poundage. Which is to be expected if the spirit is to prevail over 
the flesh and the mind over mere technique. And so football pro- 
duces heroes and moral victory even when the final score shows 
numerical defeat. Natural courage combined with ‘“‘headwork”’ is 
a virtue which even a blasé world can still admire. 

The football world suffers a distinct drawback in knowing 
so little of the analogy between things of the spirit and things 
spiritual, of the great possibility of a gridiron game to symbolize 
the supernatural. Fortitude is not only a natural virtue, but it is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost given to soldiers of Christ: the instinct to 
fight for His cause. Then there is the cardinal (moral) virtue of 
fortitude which, when teamed with prudence, makes an ideal 
combination for securing victory over the material forces of this 
world. The Church recalls to us the heroism and prudence of the 
original Maccabees (would there had been exactly eleven!) to fire 
us with courage in these latter days of decline. 

The liturgy continues to carry on where football and its 
analogy end. Football is a game, the liturgy is life. Both produce 
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heroes. The liturgy tries to produce more than a transient hero, 
one who like the Maccabees fights for God and his own blood 
against the perversion of culture and religion. Such heroes tran- 
scend race, time and place because they have a universal appeal, are 
permanent in honor, supernatural in kind. 


And incidentally, the story of the Maccabees teaches us dur- 
ing this season that a moral victory is always the true victory and 
most satisfying in the end. 


Sponsa Regis, the first and only monthly review devoted to 
Catholic sisterhoods in this country, is celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary. Most of our readers will know of the valuable work the 
magazine is accomplishing. From its beginning it has stressed the 
fundamentals of sound spiritual growth: prayer and sacrifice in 
living union with the prayer and Sacrifice of the entire body of 
Christ. Our fraternal felicitations to Dom Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., 
founder and editor of the review, are all the more hearty because 
of the close affinity of ideals that characterize both Sponsa Regis 
and ORATE FRATRES. This kinship became more pronounced 
when, during a lengthy illness of Dom Virgil Michel, Father 
Joseph assumed the editorship of ORATE FRATRES for several 
years and gave it the imprint of his own deeply spiritual and 
ascetical outlook. His sermon thoughts for the ecclesiastical year, 
his articles on the Christian family, and his meaty editorials are 
contributions that will be long and gratefully remembered. We 
rejoice with him in the fruit with which God has so evidently 
blessed the work of Sponsa Regis. May He continue to prosper it, 
and to grant many more years of faithful stewardship to its devoted 


editor. 


Our Cover Design this month represents the crown of Christ 
the King. It is surrounded by a circle, symbol of the eternity of 
His reign. 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The Ordinal for 1940 has just been published and is for sale 
at the Liturgical Press. Its price, as in former years, is fifteen cents. 
A supplement has been added to the present edition in the form 
of a schematic outline of the parts constituting each of the Day 
Hours. It should be a great help in the instruction of new members. 

* * * 


Several new centers of the League have been formed in semi- 
naries, principally in the East. We are particularly happy about 
this development, since it will mean a deeper understanding and 
more worthy praying of the office in later years, when major 
orders will make the recitation obligatory. The warm approval 
given to the project by the seminary authorities in each instance, 
is an added reason for gratitude to God for His blessing on the 
League’s work. 

* * 

Our hearty congratulations to the Approved Workmen So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, N. Y., on its tenth anniversary. The occasion 
was worthily celebrated by a High Mass, at which the Workmen 
themselves formed the choir and chanted both Proper and Ordi- 
nary. 

The primary objective of the Society is “‘to bind Catholic 
men in intimate bonds of mutual love and liturgical devotion, the 
ultimate end being that they may present themselves ‘approved 
unto God, workmen that need not be ashamed, rightly handling 
the word of truth’ (2 Tim. ii, 15).’’ Boys of sixteen or over 
may affiliate as Juniors. From the first, the Society devoted itself 
among other things to recitation of the divine office, and since 
the formation of the LDO, it has closely cooperated with and sec- 
onded the League’s efforts in every way possible. 

A recent letter from Mr. Eugene McSweeney, one of the 
prime movers of the Society and organizer of the St. Joseph Center 
of the League, gives us the benefit of his experience in breviary 
work among the laity: 

At the end of the first year of St. Joseph Center, I sent to the 


editor of Ornate Fratres a brief report of the League of the Divine 
Office in New York, adding thereto some suggestions. One of these sug- 
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gestions embodied centralization of League direction: nationally, from 
Collegeville, and locally, through a diocesan set-up. After three years of 
effort, I wonder now if I had my feet on terra firma when I penned that 
suggestion. I am convinced now that units should be formed as parish 
cells. The breviary movement will never be largely successful and effective 
until it is made part of parish life, part of the lives of the people. Monthly 
recitation of one or more Hours of the office by interested persons from 
forty different parishes cannot be one half as effective as that of a small 
group within a parish. The forty impress only one another; while the 
group, although it comprises cnly five persons, will ultimately gain recog- 
nition, and those “who come to laugh” will “remain to pray.” It seems 
to me that Centers should be instructed to spread rather than centralize 


the League. oo 
Our own ideas coincide entirely with those of Mr. Mc- 


Sweeney. The parish is the normal unit of spiritual life, and 
efforts at intensification of this life, by means of the divine office, 
should if at all possible be within the framework of this organic 
cell. Each parish is the mystical body in small. As the miniature 
mystical body it has the duty of offering to God the official wor- 
ship of the divine office. This duty is performed in the name of the 
body by the pastor; and the laity who recite the breviary do noth- 
ing else nor less than take their rightful, vocal part in cooffering 
this divine praise with their representative. 

The choir of the Approved Workmen is at present concen- 
trating on Vespers and Compline, but is handicapped by a short 
age of copies of the Liber Usualis. Readers who could spare a used 
copy would support a worthy cause by sending it to Mr. William 
J. Townsend, 2109 Avenue T, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oO 


MESSES DE CONVENANCE 


The vacation season has passed, but not the brief Sunday 
Masses that are offered in some places for the convenience of those 
who have time only to drop down on one knee. 

Belgium’s Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, following an un- 
named French periodical, considers the ingenuity of a curé whose 
location in a parish near a national highway made it profitable 
for him to invest in a signboard of considerable proportions, 

almost an arc of triumph,”’ which did not spoil the view and 
which bore in most legible characters these simple words: 
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EVERY SUNDAY 
AT 8 AND 9 
SHORT MASSES. 


The sign was calculated to draw tourists and picnickers. It 
did. The practical-minded curé had the joy of hustling through 
the holy Sacrifice for the benefit of a numerous congregation. And 
the delighted holiday makers did not stop at congratulating one 
so accommodating, but filled his collection plate as well. All 
around, the plan was a pronounced success. 

How did it work? Something like this. 

‘Monsieur, Madame, and the kiddies, famished for the fresh 
air outside Paris, make an early start for the country without at- 
tending Mass. They are not any more carefree on that accouni: 
‘If an accident should happen. . . .’ And then, out in the open 
country, they are offered a little Mass, just enough to soothe the 
legitimate disquietude of conscience and not enough to spoil th: 
holiday. .. .”’ 

From this, a smiling congregation, a heavy collection plate, 
and a curé who is getting ahead. 

But is he getting ahead? Has he not capitulated on an im- 
portant point? 

“The Mass bores the people,”’ he reasoned. ‘“Therefore make 
it as short as possible.” 

‘“‘No,”’ answers the Bulletin, ‘‘the Mass need not bore the 
faithful. Not for this did our Lord institute it and the Church 
establish the precept. The right conclusion should be: ‘Make the 
Mass as interesting as possible! Let’s make it live! Let’s take part 
in it!’ And this conclusion forces itself not only upon the village 
curé, but also upon those priests of the capital whose churches, 
their own parishes, the tourists have deserted.”’ 

One recent Saturday afternoon we passed a small theater 
where such a tangle of bicycles testified to the crowd of boys and 
girls within that we had to walk almost to the curb to get by. A 
real attraction was needed to draw that crowd, which wasn’t 
limited to those who came on the bicycles,—and advertisements 
in front showed what it was. There was a ‘‘double feature,”’ a 
newsreel, and sundry “‘shorts.’’ A four-hour program, judged by 
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the billing. Yet, presumably, the young people (who are pro- 
verbially fatigued by having to sit for any length of time in- 
doors) still had sufficient strength left when it was over to get on 
their bicycles and pedal home to dinner. Nor, it is safe to pre- 
sume, were any of them bored. They were living breathless hours 
with a favorite hero, and felt refreshed on that account. 

How many of them felt refreshed in any sense of the word 
after forty-five minutes in church next morning? How many saw 
the opportunity to live, to enter vitally into Another's (and their 
own) supreme adventure? 

The blame for bored congregations lies very little with the 
congregations. Nihil amatum nist praecognitum. And how shall 
they learn if they have not a teacher? What do they learn from 
him who offers the Sacrifice as if it existed only for the satisfaction 
of a precept? 


Short order worship, dished out so as not to interfere with 
the really important Sunday morning activities, is an indication 
of apathy born of blindness, the blindness of him who gives, and 
of them who take. And what do hasty worshippers rush home 
to do? Spend the day with the comic sections? Yawn and wai! 
for the movie-house to open so that they can begin to live again, 
to project themselves into another man’s, another woman's, world? 
What of their own life? Not the mediocre existence of seven o’- 
clock buses, lunch counter sandwiches, and tired feet at night 
(that’s what they want to escape from); but their own inner 
life, that life the Mass is for? The reality is here at Mass, the 
chance to live dynamically. Here is the thing most sought: but it 
must be quickly withdrawn, unrecognized, lest those who seek be 
bored by contemplating it. 


‘The Mass,”’ concludes the Bulletin, ‘‘is a thing that cannot 
be telescoped. When can we make the faithful see this? When they 
are not content to ‘assist’ at it, when they celebrate with us! They 
will understand the Mass, they will love the Mass, they will come 
to Mass. And they will pray better than ever: they will be living 
the Mass. 


‘How about a sign: LIVING MASSEs?” 
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SPIRITUAL READING INTRODUCED INTO THE HOME 

One of the greatest threats to the Catholic faith in these 
United States is the lack of Catholic practices in the home. If real 
Catholics are to come forth from our homes, these homes must be 
Catholic. Actually we have comparatively few Catholic families. 
They are mostly families of Catholics. What I mean is that there 
are no practices in the home, in which the whole family as such 
takes part in common, and thus in common is conscious of its 
Catholicity. Family prayers have practically disappeared, except 
here and there a slovenly excuse for prayers before and after meals. 
And as to spiritual reading, for which in former times, for instance, 
Goffine served as textbook, and by its wide diffusion evidenced 
that such practice was still frequent—what pastor would even 
think of trying to introduce family spiritual reading into the 
homes of his parish today? 

And yet it can be done, at least in those parishes that use the 
Christ-Life Series in Religion. The following letter explains the 
“how”’ of it. 


My dear Father and Mother: 

You are the educators of your children. What you approve of and 
make important, we can get over to them. What you make little of, that 
we just cannot get to them. You are sending your children to the Catholic 
school, because you want your children to know not only how to live 
“the life that ends in death” but above all “the life without end.” In 
other words, you are convinced the most important study for your child 
is religion. But does your child make it most important? Does he take it 
as seriously as he ought and try to learn as earnestly as he should? That 
depends on you; on how important you make this study. 

Now we have a plan whereby you can make it most important, 
help your child to take it seriously, improve your own knowledge in reli- 
gion as well as that of all the rest in the home, by a daily practice give 
religion an honored position in your home, increase the respect of your 
children for you, while you are helping them to know their lesson in reli- 
gion better. 

Here is what we are asking you to do. Let your boy or girl at the 
end of the evening meal on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday read aloud the part of their religion lesson assigned by teacher for 
the next school day, whilst all the other members of the family sit about 
the table listening respectfully. We are all very earnest about this request 
because we know it will be for your home one of the most beneficial 
practices, from which will flow blessings such as you can hardly suspect. 
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Please! It is so little asked of you. It will mean so much for you 
and your family and the welfare of your children, that we can hardly 
imagine how any one at all interested could pass up the request without 
at least giving it a month’s trial. 

This letter was addressed to parents having children in schooi 
from the third grade up. In order to promote the practice indicated, 
the Sisters in school frequently check upon the pupils by ques- 
tioning them. Likewise, to encourage the practice there is a column 
on the report card marked “‘Catholic Action.” The child is in- 
structed that its insistence on the reading of its religion lesson 
aloud while all the family listens is Catholic Action, because it 
promotes spiritual reading and the understanding of the Catholic 
faith in the family, and it is then given a rating according to its 
success in the Catholic Action column of the report card. This in 
turn makes the parent conscious of the importance for the child 
of this practice. 


By checking we find that by this method we have introduced 
spiritual reading in two-thirds of the Catholic homes having chil- 
dren in and above the third grade. Said one father to the pastor: 
‘Do you realize that we have to listen to four of our youngsters 
reading their religion lesson after supper?’’ ‘‘Oh,"’ said the pastor, 
“TI had not thought of that contingency.’’ ‘‘Never mind, Father,” 
said the man, “‘it’s a fine practice and we are glad to have it done.”’ 


Such a practice, continued for years, while all the children 
pass through school, with a textbook as appealing as the Christ- 
Life Series, especially when read to them in the voice of their chil- 
dren, will without any doubt be a mighty factor in arousing in 
all the members of the family a better appreciation of what living 
with the Church means. It will do its part in making all more 
Christ-like, and that is the essential purpose of God's entire work 
of Redemption. 


(REvV.) WM. H. HUELSMANN 
Holy Family Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LEGION OF MARY, FIRST AID IN THE PARISH 


There is something exotic about the Legio Mariae the first 
time one hears about it, and especially the first time one hears the 
names attached to its various groups and doings. It is organized 
on the model of the ancient Roman legions, and its members use 
such words as acies, allocutio, praesidium, curia, senatus, etc., with 
the ease and regularity of a third century Roman soldier garrisoned 
on the banks of the Rhine. But an acquaintance with the dog- 
matic bases its leaders have proposed for the organization and 
with the work it performs in making parishes more vital and 
healthy cells in the organism of the mystical body drives away 
the thought of anything exotic. Nothing but the timeliest actuality 
here, the marvelous fertility of the mystical body, Catholic Action 
in the strictest sense; and one recalls something St. Paul said about 
‘diversities of ministries, but the same Spirit.”’ 

The Praesidium, the cell of the larger organization, must bz 
established in a parish with the consent of the pastor or Ordinary. 
The primary ideal it sets before its members is personal sanctifi- 
cation in imitation of our Blessed Lady. The Praesidium is a 
fighting, active machine, but it realizes that the health of the 
group and the fruits of victory depend on the health of the indi- 
vidual Legionary as well as on a fund of spiritual support from 
behind the lines. The Auxiliary members must look especially to 
filling the latter need. They do not go out into the battle line; 
they stay behind to imitate Moses—arms outstretched—on the 
mountain. Naturally, the source of this sanctification is holy Mass 
and frequent reception of the sacraments. ‘“To the Mass must the 
Legionary have recourse if a plenteous sharing in the gifts of 
Redemption is desired for oneself and for others’’ (Handbook 
of the Legion, p. 139). Close study of theology and liturgy is 
part of their regular training. 

A set of prayers called the catena binds together all mem- 
bers of the Praesidium just as it binds them to members of other 
Praesidia throughout the world. But this bond is as nothing com- 
pared to the union they find in the central doctrine of Christianity, 
that of the mystical body of Christ. According to the Handbook. 
harmony in the Legion as well as the motive for work rest exclu- 
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sively on this dogma. The Handbook contains a treatise on the 
mystical body, and, since the members must make a thorough stu- 
dy of the book before beginning active work, they can hardly es- 
cape being impregnated with the conviction of their mutual union 
in Christ and that service to the members is service to the Head. 

The Legionaries strive to unite with Mary in her réle within 
the mystical body. With Father Mura, they regard her as the 
heart, ‘‘the reservoir of life, which first receives into itself the rich- 
ness which it has then to distribute to the whole body.”’ It is to 
cooperate with Mary in bringing divine life to others that they 
pledge themselves to work for the fulness of Christ. His redemptive 
work and its fruits are at hand. The supplying of these fruits to 
the members of the body depends normally on the activity of the 
parish priest. But every parish, and especially large city parishes, 
contain an appalling number of lapsed Catholics, as well as others 
who, though still members of the Church, need comfort, enlight- 
enment and other spiritual helps. This is the field of battle for 
the Legio Mariae. ‘‘Its apostolate is built on the fact that the 
main channels of grace are the Mass and the sacramental system. 
.. . All efforts must point to this end: bringing of divinely ap- 
pointed nourishment to the multitude”’ (p. 19). The first princi- 
ple of Legionary action must be to bring the priest to the people. 

The Legion makes the best of a dangerous situation—the 
impossible size of most city parishes. It is therefore the answer to 
a busy pastor’s prayer. But the latter may not forget that the 
Legionaries’ activity—taking of parish census, visits to the poor, 
the sick and fallen-aways, distributing literature, bringing children 
to Catholic schools and to holy Mass, etc.—is only preparatory 
to his own work. He must follow through. 

The Legion is also an answer to the desire of those Catholics 
who seek a more active sharing in the priesthood of Christ. Becom- 
ing co-offerers and victims with the High Priest in holy Mass, the 
Legionaries’ one aim is to lead others back to a similar identity 
with Christ. Their work is none other than the apostolic realiza- 
tion of their priestly character received in confirmation. 

EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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LITURGICAL The liturgical monthly, Altar and Home, our small 
BRIEFS but vigorous younger brother from Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo., has as its primary aim 
the sanctification of family life through conscious living with the 
Church. In its October issue it announces an “Advent altar.” ‘‘It 
is to, be a large and beautiful picture of an altar mounted on card- 
board. The altar will be furnished with individual antependiums 
for each day, on which are printed texts from each Mass. Medita- 
tion on this series of texts will serve as a preparation for Christ- 
mas.’’ The idea is ingenius, and as in the case of almost every 
good plan, its very simplicity gives promise of success. The price 
is not indicated. But knowing the editor of Altar and Home and 
his ideals, we are certain that it will be as inexpensive as at all 
= in order that it be within the means of even the poorest 
families. 


Another project sponsored by Altar and Home is the custom 
of Christmas Eve family devotions, based in broad outline on the 
Mass of the Catechumens. A festive and attractively printed four- 
page leaflet gives the prayers and directions. ‘“The father, as head 
of the family, will light the candles at the crib.’’ All sing two 
verses of Silent Night. There follows the reading from the Mar- 
tyrology announcing the birth of the Savior, another verse of 
Silent Night, and then the father reads St. Luke’s account of the 
nativity, while all stand and reverently listen. After the gospel, 
the entire family recites the Apostles’ Creed, the collect of the 
Christmas Eve Mass is read, and in conclusion all sing O Come 
All Ye Faithful. ‘‘At the end of this hymn let the children wish 
their parents a Blessed Christmas with the assurance that in the 
triple Holy Sacrifice of the Mass they will thank God for all the 
gifts and love which they received from their parents. Then let all 
spend some time together in the simplicity and joy of their hearts.” 

The leaflet found grateful and enthusiastic entry into thou- 
sands of homes last year, although it received no advertisement 
apart from its description in Altar and Home. Besides being a 
welcome aid to many a Zealous pastor’s efforts at Christianizing 
Christmas, it will be a valuable step in the direction of sound fam- 
ily piety. We are recommending it thus early, to give our readers 
plenty of time to examine the leaflet and to recommend it in their 
turn to their parishioners and friends. Price of leaflet: fifty cents 
per hundred. 


Canon Jackman of Watford, England, whose article, ‘‘Reflec- 
tion on the Liturgical Movement,”’ appeared in our July issue, has 
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the happy faculty of giving zest to the spiritual instruction he 
dispenses to his parishioners in his monthly bulletin, Holy Rood- 
lets. Particularly pungent are his brief biographical notes on the 
saints of the calendar. Example: ‘‘St. Augustine, the Apostle of 
England, was one of those foreigners who meant well, knew noth- 
ing about the English mentality, and converted the English all 
the same. Only the Celts were his snag; but it is nice to see saints 
failing in something. Never trust saints who are always success- 
ful.” Or again, concerning St. Mary Magdalen: ‘‘She was a big 
noise in Jerusalem, before Our Lord drove the devils out of her, 
after which she became Our Lord’s best friend. It is extraordinary 
where Our Lord used to find His friends, and it makes us wonder 
where He would find them today.” 

In the most recent number, he announces Forty Hours devo- 
tion, and has some fine things to say of its relation to the central 
eucharistic celebration: ‘“The Forty Hours of adoration are a sort 
of spiritual complement of the Mass; an annual, quiet assimilation 
of the fruits of the Sacrifice; a deeper sinking into the soul of its 
energies, like a quiet rest after a meal, when its juice circulates 
through every cell. The Mass is that which matters, but the Forty 
Hours help it to matter, sending its spiritual sap farther and deeper 
into every cranny of the soul. It is the time when the parish intensi- 
fies its spiritual life, too intimate for lengthy comments. Read 
Cardinal Wiseman on this.”’ 


The Wisconsin branch of the Catholic Daughters of America 
have decided to include in their discussion program for this winter 
the Mass, the sacraments, ecclesiastical etiquette and vestments, and 
early Christian art. 


“An Irish correspondent writes to ask why the offering of 
Masses never figures among the list of wedding presents at Catho- 
lic marriages. He attributes his own twenty-six years of happy 
marriage to the fact that bride and bridegroom gave each other 
the present of an annual novena of Masses in thanksgiving for the 
blessings of the year. I pass on the suggestion which seems to me 
a profoundly Catholic one. Not surprisingly, it comes from Lime- 
rick.’’"—-T he Catholic Herald. 


Dr. Friedrich Juergensmeier’s important work on the mys- 
tical body has appeared in English under the title The Mystical 
Body of Christ as the Basic Principle of Religious Life. A review 
will soon appear in ORATE FRATRES. It may be remarked now 
that the word “‘religious’’ in the title (where the German has 
“ascetic’’) may lead to unfortunate misunderstanding; for the 
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book's appeal and message are in no way limited to clerics and 
religious. Coldwell is the publisher and Kenedy the American 
distributor. 


Awareness of the vital dependence of Catholic Action upon 
liturgical living is perhaps most evident in Belgium, the original 
home of our present liturgical revival. The work and spiritual 
philosophy of the Jocists are a recognized example. The official 
Belgian Catholic Action movement likewise ties up expressly with 
the liturgy. The year 1939 is being devoted to a campaign to sanc- 
tify the Sunday. Canon Vieujean, national chaplain of C. A., 
writes of this program: “‘All the forces of the apostolate must 
unite to bring home to the faithful a true understanding of the 
Sunday. It is the day offered by God to His children in order 
that they may live intimately with Him this anniversary of the 
risen Christ, our Head and Brother; it is the day on which the 
Christian community assembles for prayer, and above all, for the 
great prayer of the Mass, in which together we offer Christ and 
the entire toil of the coming week, and mutually ask for one 
another the necessary strength for daily living. We must labor to 
restore the idea that Sunday is the day of fraternal charity... . 
It would be a grave error for Catholic Action to develop a piety 
in which the interior and liturgical life is in any way separated 
or isolated from the daily realities confronting us’’ (Revue Litur- 
gique et Monastique, Vol. 24, n. 2, p. 96). 


It is unfortunate that the term ‘‘memorial card’’ has in our 
day the sole connotation of a death notice. To a certain extent this 
fact is significant of a spiritual trend: ‘‘All’s well that ends well. 
So be sure you have the golden key of an act of contrition ready, 
and see to it that prayers and Masses will be said for you after 
your death.’’ It is obvious, of course, that there are many other 
memorable occasions in a man’s career when souvenir cards would 
be called for. Some are observed, e.g., the day of ordination and 
first Mass. The custom is gaining favor in this country of having 
invitations to a first Mass carry some such legend as: “‘N. N. cor- 
dially invites you to offer with him his first solemn Mass on Sun- 
day. .. .’’ Baptism, confirmation, firsts Communion, marriage, are 
other occasions that merit some tokens of remembrance. Wedding 
invitations certainly should first of all be invitations to the nuptial 
Mass. And it doesn’t need much argument to convince oneself that 
the pink and baby-blue birth announcements might well be re- 
placed by a Christian card commemorating not only birth but also 
baptism. A beautiful card of this nature reached us this summer. 
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Under a picture of the Blessed Mother and Child was the legend: 
“Lo, children are a heritage from the Lord; and the fruit of the 
womb, a reward.—Blessed is the man whose desire is filled with 
them. Ps. 126.’’ On the reverse side: “‘Catherine .. . , born of 
Betty and Neil... , 15 June 1939. Born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, 18 June 1939.’ The idea deserves imitation. 


Dom Theodore Wesseling, author of Liturgy and Life, one 
of the finest of recent books on the liturgy, writes in regard to 
the liturgical movement: ‘‘If, then, I speak of the Liturgical Move- 
ment, I do not mean anything in the way of a world-wide organi- 
zation, still less anything that smacks of centralization. We need 
no uniforms, no rags. If the fire cannot be kept glowing by the 
liturgical reality itself, then the Liturgical Movement had better 
not move at all. Since, however, the Liturgical Movement is essen- 
tially human as well as divine, it will use material assistance in 
various ways, but it is one thing to use this assistance, quite another 
to let the spirit shrivel up under the dead weight of over-organiza- 
tion. Therefore the Liturgical Movement is almost essentially dif- 
ferent from any other sort of movement such as we understand 
that word today. Being life itself, the laws of the Liturgical Move- 
ment are the organic laws of life, not the coarse laws of machinery 
nor the purely animal laws of a materialistic biology’’ (The 
Tablet). 

In the report of the first Federal Conference of Catholic Action 
held in Melbourne, at which the hierarchy of Australia and New 
Zealand were represented, are included three resolutions of special 
interest to apostles of the liturgical movement. They are: (1) 
“That special emphasis be paid by diocesan organizers in arranging 
their programmes to the study of the Mass’; (2) ‘That all 
Catholic Action groups take into serious consideration the study 
of the liturgy of the Church, and that the National Secretariat 
use every means to foster the study of the liturgy in study groups’’; 
(3) “That the conference recommends that the liturgical move- 
ment be given special encouragement in the schools, particularly 
by means of thorough instructions on the sacrifice of the Mass, 
the use of the missal, and the true significance of the sacraments.” 
Once again members of the hierarchy have pointed to the true 
foundations of Catholic Action. As Msgr. John T. MacMahon has 
written, commenting on these resolutions in Zealandia (August 
24): “Every work of ours, private or public, should be infra 
Actionem, encompassed by the eucharistic Sacrifice, and should 
derive meaning and purpose and method from Christ who, ‘when 
He is lifted up, draweth all things to Himself’.”’ 
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After studying on a national scale and from both urban and 
rural standpoints what should be the contents of a religion course 
that will meet the needs of Catholic students in public high 
schools, the High School Committee of the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has submitted the fol- 
lowing program to the diocesan directors of the Confraternity: 


Class Text Subject First Semester Second Semester 
Freshman New Life of Nativity to Feast Feast of Tabernacles 
Testament Christ of Tabernacles to Ascension 
Sophomore New Church Apostolic Church Subsequent Church 
Testament History 
Junior Liturgy The Mass The Sacraments 
Senior Ethics Moral Questions Social Problems 


The New Testament has been chosen as the starting point of 
the four-year course for a psychological reason, namely that it is 
new to the students and does not suggest a repetition of subjects 
treated in the elementary school. There seem to be weightier rea- 
sons than this one for beginning with the life of Christ and con- 
tinuing with Church History. It is interesting to see that after 
studying the historical Christ and the historical Church, the stu- 
dents are to consider the life and operations of the mystical 
Christ, and only when the liturgical, sacramental viewpoint has 
been inculcated are to go into ethical and social questions. 


The Parisian Groupe Boursier a’ Action Catholique ‘‘started 
vaguely in 1935. Then they met the founder of a similar group 
in Lille, and thereupon resolved ‘to be Christians in everything 
they did.’ One of their employers enabled them to survive, and 
they have now grown enough to specialize in different parts of the 
‘Bourse,’ each of which has a ‘team’ of members. They meet once 
a month to discuss a questionnaire, and again once a month, after 
a Dialogue Mass, to discuss the findings of each group. This, as 
the authors say, is constructing the City of God in the stronghold 
of the City of Mammon.’’—Downside Review. 


Trimmings:—‘‘It is most amusing that England and the 
U.S.A., where industrialism is most honoured and its ravages most 
awful, are the countries where ecclesiastical art is most attached 
to copying the past, especially the Middle Ages. ‘Progress’ and 
modernity unconsciously try to escape from themselves every time 
they go to church.’’—Donald Attwater in Magnificat. 

—‘‘Another book on the liturgy, an excellent subject, of 
course, but surely overwritten. The best of movements may be 
run to death.’”-—From a book review in an English periodical. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MASS-SONGS 


“After getting my people in small mission churches to ‘pray 
the Mass’ (we cannot have High Mass), I felt the need of having 
appropriate singing. We bear the same old hymns every Sunday. 
I remember the beautiful Mass-songs I enjoyed in my youth in 
Germany. What would you advise? Since we have such excellent 
popular missals at very low cost, are there no song-books to be 
had that follow the ecclesiastical year—or at least that give a series 
of songs that correspond to the respective parts of the ordinary of 
the Mass?’’—M. M. 


The correspondent is no doubt referring to the Liedermessen 
found in the diocesan hymnals of Germany. With regard to the 
Liedermessen, it must be remembered that it was principally Jose- 
phinism that originated this arrangement in Germany and Austria, 
when the Latin masses were forbidden. Subsequently the Lieder- 
messen came to stay, with the approval of the bishops throughout 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, even after Latin was again 
permitted by the government. 


Our country, however, has no such privileges; we are to fall 
in line with the Roman rite. In 1912 by order of Pius X Regula- 
tions were published which say that during Low Mass motets may 
be sung and the organ played according to the rubrics, but that 
the music must cease at the times when the celebrant prays in a 
loud voice. Music may therefore be heard during the following 
times: during the priest’s preparation and thanksgiving; from the 
offertory to the preface; from the Sanctus to the Pater; and from 
the Agnus Dei to the postcommunion. During the Communion 
of the people, however, the music must stop for the recitation of 
the Confiteor and the Ecce Agnus Dei. 


It remains to be seen whether the American hierarchy will 
take under consideration a combination of prayers and Mass- 
hymns for our school children. To meet the present needs of smali 
missions churches, I would suggest The Parochial Hymnal, a col- 
lection (184) of approved English and Latin hymns including a 
mass and a (simplified) Requiem for congregational use and chil- 
dren's choir. It is compiled and arranged by Rev. Carlo Rossini. 
Organ accompaniment, $2.50; edition with melody only, $1.00; 
with words only, $.40. There is no “‘cheap stuff’’ in this book; 
the accompaniments are simple and not too high. The hymns 
represent the best Catholic tradition. The print is remarkably clear. 
Publishers: J. Fischer 6 Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York. 
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“I LOVE YOU TRULY” 


“Recently a group of us Chicago sodalists were discussing 
the question of singing secular songs at weddings—such as ‘Oh, 
Promise Me’ and ‘I Love You Truly.’ We agreed that one reason 
for the popularity of these songs, in spite of the Church’s dis- 
approval of their use in a religious ceremony, ts that there don’t 
seem to be any wedding hymns. I suggested that the Church, 
especially in medieval times, wouldn’t have missed such an oppor- 
tunity, that there must be hymns which have fallen into disuse. 
Are there any hymns such as we want, strictly religious, but 
especially written for weddings?’’—L. 

We are now fortunate to have a collection containing six 
processional (1.e., wedding marches), and six pieces for the organ 
during the wedding Mass, plus sixteen vocal numbers: 1.e., the 
proper of the Mass, motets and hymns to be sung in unison or 
in four parts. The editor is again Father Rossini, and J. Fischer 
the publisher. Price, $1.25. 

GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 


Conception, Mo. 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Society of the Divine Savior, Salvatorian Seminary, 

St. Nazianz, Wis. Box of 13, $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. Edward R. Westbrook, St. Benet's, Westgate-on-Sea, 

England. Set of 9, $.50; another set of 6, $.20. 

With each of these sets of Christmas cards came advertising matter 
explanatory of the distributors’ aims. ‘The Crusade in favor of religious 
Christmas Cards featuring the Divine Savior must go on! Too many 
Catholics still use paganistic cards!” cries the American folder. Faced 
with the same situation in England, Mr. Westbrook writes: “What is 
the prime need of a Christmas card? Surely to commemorate the tremen- 
dous mystery of the Incarnation. . . . The sending of cards which do not 
incorporate this central idea is therefore to be deplored and is, in fact, 
an unworthy way of commemorating the Birthday of Our Lord.” 

The Salvatorian Seminary offers cards in a wealth of colors and 
designs, “each with a special feature.” Among these features are embossed 
seals, transparent windows, and interesting shapes, e-g., one card repre- 
sents an open treasure box, and another is cut in the form of a Bible or 
other richly bound book. There is an old-fashioned wholesomeness to the 
verses, and the pictures, with their gay bells and tiny angels, will no 
doubt appeal to many. But we question whether the pagan influence has 
been effectively counteracted. Representative of thousands disseminated 
each year by pious societies, these cards are good examples of commercial 
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religious “art” at its most commercial. The remittance which recipients 
of boxes of the cards are asked to make goes, however, to a worthy cause, 
the education of young men for the priesthood. 

Mr. Westbrook’s offerings lack the dazzle of their domestic counter- 
parts, but they have in their favor a depth of feeling and a strength of 
line that are truly remarkable. The scriptural and liturgical texts which 
appear so prominently on many inspire the designs and reveal the positive 
mentality of a Catholic artist who is not content merely to avoid what 
is obviously pagan. His are Christmas greetings sprung from the lips of 
the Church herself, filled with the unction and faith of traditional Chris- 
tianity, and here invested with restrained beauty and devotional sim- 
plicity in which weakness has no part. 

Mr. Westbrook may be said to have caught the true Christmas spirit. 
The cheer of Tiny Tim is missing—there are no holly wreaths, no pic- 
turesque inns, no well-fed coachmen. But the joy of the gospel is here, 
and the peace of Christ. The crusade against pagan Christmas cards will 
be furthered immeasureably by positive contributions to Christian art 
like Mr. Westbrook’s. 

D. R. K. 


CHRIST'S TWELVE. By Rev. F. J. Mueller. The Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. xii-113. Cloth, $1.00. 

In making some of these character sketches, Father Mueller had little 
material to draw upon: an action performed or a stray word spoken by 
the subject and recorded by one of the Evangelists, or, even less frequent- 
ly, an incidental comment about him. Yet, in spite of the scantiness of 
material, the author has painted his subjects into a gallery of living por- 
traits. Some of them may not correspond to the image the reader has 
grown up with, but they are bound to throw new light on that image. 
A reading of the respective chapter before each Apostle’s feastday will 
surely make the liturgical celebration of the feast more vital and fruit- 
ful. 

E. A. L. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE PILATE. By Rev. Edward Leen. C.S.Sp. The 

Preservation Press, Silver Spring, Md. 1939. Pp. 78. Cloth, $1.00. 

In four brief, rather oratorical, chapters, Father Leen discusses the 
position of the Church in her relations with the present-day world and 
the modern State. With decision and determination he probes into the 
nature of both in order to discover the reason why the Church—despite 
her salutary work among men through the ages—must bear the stigmata 
of refractoriness, disloyalty and rebellion. Fundamentally the reason must 
be sought in the life and teaching of Christ, whose life the Church con- 
tinues on earth: “If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated 
Me before you”; “Whosoever shall lose it (that is, his life), shall preserve 
it.” The mystical body of Christ cannot do othefwise than follow its 
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divine Head. Just as He through infinite sufferings went to His death, 
only to rise again triumphantly on the third day, so too His mystical 
body must pass through trials and tribulations to its final victory. And 
it is the individual Christian who by his life and actions must bring this 
period closer. “The world is an cvil case not because Christianity has 
failed but because Christians have failed to practice Christianity. Chris- 
tianity cannot fail.” 
G. J. R. 


IT’S YOUR MASS TOO. A Pamphlet Designed to Stimulate the Use of 
Missals by the Laity. By Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. Published by The 
Perpetual Novena in Honor of Our Sorrowful Mother (3121 West Jack- 
son Blvd.), Chicago, Ill. 1939. Pp. 96. Paper, $.15. 

We knew it was bound to come sooner or later. And here it is: a 
breezy, high pressure sales talk on the Mass and the use of the missal; 
short, staccato sentences, paragraphs that pack a punch. “You're not 4 
spectator. You’re an actor. You’ve got a part to play. And you’ve got 
lines to say and things to do. That means you need a script; you need 
a missal. A rosary or a prayerbook or a thoughtful (?) attitude may be 
all right at evening services or for visits. But at Mass, be smart, be mod- 
ern, be on your toes ready to play your part. Use a missal.” “The Alleluia 
is often added to it (the gradual) to express joy, since the word Alleluia 
is the Hebrew equivalent of our word ‘Hurrah’!” 

This method of approach will not appeal to many; but to a far 
larger group it will, we hope, mean a first introduction into the great 
Mystery. The colorful language, the gaudy cover design, and the striking 
photographic illustrations of the Mass in progress, will be “right down 
the alley” of countless thousands who cannot be reached in more staid 
fashion. Most important of all, the teaching offered is substantial. Thus 
Father Calkins avoids the danger, inherent in such a presentation, cf 
persuading people to active participation because it happens to be the 
newest spiritual fad. The pill is sugar-coated, people will be willing tc 
swallow it, but the results will be permanently beneficial. We are happy 
to welcome I?’s Your Mass Too as a useful aid in the liturgical movement. 

The pamphlet climaxes the good work of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Church of Chicago in instituting the “Pray the Mass School,” which meets 
every week, and has been instrumental in leading thousands to a better 


understanding of the holy Sacrifice. 
G. L. D. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. By the Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Author- 
ized Translation by Berchmans Little, O.M.Cap. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, 
Ltd., London, England. 1938. Pp. 382. Cloth, 10s 6d. 

This book is the outcome of a series of lectures on Christology. It is 
not intended to be a biography of Christ, but an exposition and interpre- 
tation. Against the broader background of his more critical work, Christ 
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and the Critics (Benziger Brothers), the author discusses in a less argu- 
mentative way the main problems raised by critics concerning the life 
and person of the Messiah. In our day, when the universal “hunger for 
Christ” calls forth so many expressions on the significance of Jesus Christ 
to the world, the compact and authoritative word of a scholar, so thor- 
oughly familiar with the conflicting viewpoints, should be eagerly received 
by those who have neither the time nor the opportunity to study more 
exhaustive works, such as the critical analysis of Pére Grandmaison, S.J., 
Jesus Christ (Macmillan Co.), or the charming presentation of the per- 
sonality of Jesus by Archbishop Goodier, $.J., The Public Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Kenedy & Sons). The translation is well done. 
B. A. S. 


PLAINCHANT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Book One. By Rev. Carlo 
Rossini. Desclée and Co., Tournai, Belgium. 1939. Pp. xiv-176. Boards, 


This little work is not a textbook of Gregorian chant. It is rather 
“a classified collection of plainchant songs adapted to the powers and 
musical ability of school children” in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
The song material for each grade has been chosen with the intention of 
leading the children gradually from the syllabic chant (Book One) to 
the neumatic chant (Book Two, for seventh and eighth grades). The 
liturgical songs are presented according to the cycle of the seasons and 
principal feasts of the ecclesiastical year. All of the songs are given in 
Gregorian and in modern notation, the latter at a pitch suitable to grade 
school children. Especially noteworthy and commendable is the English 
translation of the Latin text offered at the end of the book, so that the 
children may understand what they sing. The successful use of this work 
with children will depend, as usual, upon the knowledge and enthusiasm 
of the teacher. Throughout, the Solesmes rhythm and rules of interpreta- 
tion are respected. How faithfully and effectively these can be imparted 
to the children with this book is again almost entirely a matter of the 
teacher’s ability and initiative. 

D. J. K. 


LA PRIERE DES EGLISES DE RITE BYZANTIN (The Prayer of the 
Churches of Byzantine Rite). By Dom Feuillen Mercenier and Canon 
Francois Paris. Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium. Vol. II, Pt. 1: Les 
Fétes: Grandes Fétes Fixes. Pp. \xxi-361. Paper, 32 Belgian francs. 
The first volume of this work, containing a French translation of 

the ordinary of the divine office and Liturgy (Mass), and the order of 

administering the sacraments, was reviewed in OrATE Fratres, Vol. XII, 

p- 189. The second part contains the proper of office and Liturgy of the 

principal fixed feasts of the Byzantine calendar: the Nativity, Theopha- 

nies (Jan. 6), Encounter (Feb. 2), and Transfiguration of our Lord; the 

Exaltation of the Cross; and the Nativity, Entrance into the Temple 
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(Nov. 21), Annunciation, and Dormition (Aug. 15) of the Mother of 
God. There are constant references to the first volume, so that with the 
two books side by side one can gain a clear idea of these offices. Unfortu- 
nately there is one discrepancy which is apt to puzzle the Western ama- 
teur: the first book mentions only Vespers, the second speaks of Jittle and 
great Vespers. 

The book opens with letters by Cardinal Pacelli, as Secretary of 
State, and Cyril IX, Greek Melkite Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, Alex- 
andria and All the East, followed by a long introduction to the liturgical 
year and the temporal and sanctoral cycles. Moreover, and most important, 
each feast is introduced by remarks on its liturgical history and a com- 
parison of the divergent aspects of Oriental and Western piety as exempli- 
fied therein. The feast of the Presentation, for example, rests frankly on a 
legend, and the Roman rite celebrates it with great reserve, with Mass 
and office almost entirely from the common; but the Byzantines observe 
it as a first-class feast with full proper based on the apocryphal Protu- 
evangelium of James. The Oriental mind seeks in the legends “not so 
much their human truth as their divine content.” This is the keynote of 
Byzantine liturgical mentality, and inasmuch as the book gives one an 
appreciation of this may it be said to be both a fruit and a seed of the 
eirenic approach to the Eastern Churches. 

It should be noted that since the book was published the Priory of 
the Holy Cross has moved from Amay to Chevetogne. In conclusion, we 
offer a word of advice to those who dislike paper-bound books. A strip of 
wide adhesive tape stuck down the back lengthens the life of the cover 
indefinitely. 

V. M. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later: 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: A Catholic Interracial Program. 
By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. Pamphlet, 5 cents. Judge Rutherford and the 
Witnesses of Jehovah. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 
The Ruby Star Atop the Soviet Fake. By Gene Tunney. Pamphlet, 100 for 
$1.50. 

APOSTOLAT LITURGIQUE, Abbaye de St. André-ies-Bruges, Belgium: 
Missel tout en Images. Methode ‘‘Jean-Louis."’ 1939. Pp. 50. Paper, n.p.g. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Learn of Me. By Rev. J. Kear- 
ney, C.S.Sp. 1939. Pp. xviii-292. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: As J] See Me. Helps in 
Self-Discipline. By Joseph Spieler. Translated by Rev. T. A. Rattler. 
1939. Pp. xii-97. Cloth, $1.00. 

CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE, Wichita, Kans.: Prayers. A Study of 
Prayers in Common Use in the Church. By Charles J. McNeill. 1939. 
Pp. 56. Paper, $.25. Catholic Action Leaflets: Sacramentals. 10 leaflets, 
4 pp. each. $.50 per 100. 
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